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ments and improvements 
which have taken place in pe eee ee 
the Player industry. PIANOFORTES 
| OF QUALITY AND VALUE. 
The ANGELUS i 

manufactured by | Marshall & Rose 

Sir HERBERT MARSHALL 
, PIANOFORTES 
& SONS, Ltd., in LONDON 
who offer a large range of 
BROADWOOD 


models both in Grands and 
Uprights. Three of the latest 
models contain ‘‘ that supreme 
achievement in the Player 
world.”’ 


THE ARTRIO-ANGELUS 


PIANOFORTES 
AND OTHER MAKERS. 























whereby the great pianists’ a 
playing is ee in —_ 
a manner that the artists 
themselves have pronounced GRANBY-SIMPLEX 
this instrument marvellous. PLAYER-PIANO 
La , The Lowest Priced Player- 
GRANBY-SIMPLEX. : Piano containing all those 
The yoo pd —_- { essentials — to pro- 
in the Granby Piano has been Drawer - Electrically juce / 
Proand for a really good & Type. Artr io-Angelus Operated. ELIABILITY, DURA- 
reliable Player at a ITY & AR I 
lower price than the REPRODUCING PLAYER-PIANO. ee 
Angelus Models. RESULTS. 
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ANGELUS HALL, 233, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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Exclusive Features a 


RANSPOSING device which enables an 
accompaniment to be played in various keys. 
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Solo device which emphasizes the melody. An 
exclusive patent to ensure the proper tracking of 
Showing Patent Transposing, Solo, Tracking music rolls. 


and Automatic Sustaining Pedal Devices. " - a i , 
New Automatic Sustaining Pedal which avoids 
the necessity of hand manipulation. 





Divided Treble and Bass Graduating Levers, 
giving the performer complete control over the 
whole range of the piano. 

Silent Lever,—making it possible to run through 
any portion of the Roll silently. 















Simplicity is the keynote of the AUTOPLAYER 
construction. This enables every part of the 
action to be easily and immediately adjusted. 


The AUTOPLAYER can be played instantly by ; 
hand as an ordinary piano, without adjustment 
or alteration, and it is absolutely reliable. 
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Showing the various Levers for Control a1 
Expression Stops. 














an” Dealers are recommended to make immediate 
\ application for those sole agencies as yet still 
* available in certain areas, and are invited to see 
and test the AUTOPLAYER for themselves. 
— N ; \ iy Wiite or call for Catalogue 
The British 
Autoplayer Co., Ltd. 





The Patent Pedals require the minimum efiort 
to operate the mechanism and can be instantly 
opened or closed by an automatic device. 


Tue Piano House, 126, New Bond St., 
LONDON, W.1 











TELEPHONE: 
MAYFAIR 


26 5 3 














 pwesag all points of view 
(price, performance and ap- 
pearance) the AUTOPLAYER is a 
proposition that not only gives 
lasting satisfaction to the purchaser, 
but also reflects the highest credit 
on every piano house which con- 
cerns itself with the display and 
distribution of these world-famous 
instruments. 
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EDITORIAL 


since the first announcement of our desire to 

bring gramophonists and player-pianists into 
line, in the conviction that they are allies, not 
rivals, in a large movement for better music and 
better appreciation of music, we have not miscalcu- 
lated the need for a step in this direction ; and the 
fact that only one reader of THE GRAMOPHONE has 
written to us to protest against the inclusion of a 
section devoted to player-pianos is a good augury 
for the spirit in which the venture will be received 
by the gramophonists. So we can go ahead, with 
‘aution but without diffidence. 

But first of all the ground must be cleared of 
one or two possible misconceptions, and _ plain 
speaking is the best weapon for clearing the ground. 
The gramophone world is more or less a complete 
world, with its network of machines and records 
appealing to every man, woman and child, however 
rich, however poor; graded to suit all tastes, 
organised to reach every home; with its own 
trade papers, its rivalries, its co-operations. THE 
GRAMOPHONE was started in the interests of the 
amateur, to make articulate his desire for the 
recording. of better music and to help him in his 
choice of records among the bewildering attrac- 
tions of the catalogues, where 


The wanton airs in twenty sweet forms dance. 


J since the by correspondence already received 


The player-piano world is different. It is not 
flourishing in so remarkable a way. The maker 
is not always concerned to sell a player rather 
than a piano. It is said that in America 75 per 
cent. of the pianos sold are mechanical players, in 
England about 10 per cent. If this saying is at all 
accurate, it is obvious that either we or the Ameri- 
‘vans have a very false idea of the value of the 
player-piano, or perhaps both are at fault, and 
wisdom lies in the middle way. At any rate, we 
shall be safe in assuming that more player-pianos 
ought to be sold in England than are at present 
being sold. No doubt the two things which deter 
the average Englishman from buying a_player- 
piano have no terrors for the average American. 
Those things are firstly the price, and secondly 
the word education. In England the _ player- 
piano is still mainly confined to the wealthy 
amateur and to the educational institution; and 
it is unnecessary to point out how valuable a 
possession it is to both. 

You can’t get away from the question of price, 
even by the excellent systems of deferred pay- 


A2 


ments. All that you can say to a man is that if 
he can afford to buy a piano at all, and if he is not 
an absolutely first-class performer himself, he is 
well advised to pay the extra money that a player- 
piano will cost, seeing that the extra money is a 
trifling expense for the benefit of having all the 
best music constantly at his command. Think of 
hotels, cinemas, restaurants, liners. Is it not 
frankly absurd that they all have pianos, but 
hardly any of them go to the extra expense of 
having pianos which can be enjoyed without the 
assistance of an expert pianist ? 

As for education, the less said about it the 
better. The word frightens everybody, though 
we all know that it is perfectly harmless. We all 
want to educate ourselves, but we do it on the sly. 
We talk only about educating other people. 

Surveying the problem then from these angles 
we have come to the conclusion that we shall be 
most useful to the player-piano world if we can 
provide an information bureau and a debating 
ground for the amateur while at the same time 
constituting ourselves as an organ for the Trade. 
We can preserve our complete independence in 
comment and criticism, and yet lose no opportunity 
of inviting the active sympathy and interest of 
the Trade and assisting the propaganda which 
has not yet, we fancy, been fully developed. A 
good instance of what we mean occurs in this first 
Supplement. We gladly find room for ‘“* A Note 
on the Technique of Recording,’ although it is 
quite obviously written solely from the point of 
view of the Duo-Art and the Molian Company. 
But what Mr. Reynolds is able to tell us will pro- 
bably interest all our readers as much as it interested 
ourselves ; and we may as well announce at once 
that Miss Clara Evelyn has promised to write an 
article for us on the extraordinary successful Duo- 
Art concerts with which she has just been touring 
the country. But let us add that we shall equally 
welcome articles written by devotees of any other 
make of player-piano, provided only that they are 
likely to interest and divert our readers—even if 
they attempt to divert them into a_ particular 
channel ! 

With these explanations let us ring up the 
curtain, assuring the audience that if it receives 
our performance with half the kindly encourage- 
ment that we have already experienced behind 
the scenes, the player-piano Supplement is likely 
to have a long run. 
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A Note on the Technique of Recording 
By R. REYNOLDS, A.G.S.M. 


ERY many pianists perform at the -Zolian 

V Hall, in London, leaving no trace of those 

delightful sounds with which they have 
charmed their audience during a brief recital ; 
yet fortunately other and greater pianists have 
found their way to the top storey of the Molian 
building, and there discovered a means of per- 
petuating their interpretations for all time. 

In a secluded room stands a Weber grand piano, 
in tone and in outward appearance not different 
from the usual model, nor does the touch betray 
the magic power beneath the keys. Upon closer 
inspection the secret is partially revealed by the 
electric cable which can be seen coming from 
beneath the instrument; and if it were possible 
to trace this back into the piano, there would be 
found 160 wires, half of them leading to specially 
devised contacts under the keys, the remainder 
running to positions near the point where the 
hammers strike the strings, while the cable itself 
passes through the wall of the room, coming out 
into a sound-proof chamber, in which is installed 
the amazing mechanism that constitutes the Duo- 
Art recording apparatus. Here the other ends of 
the wires are attached to electro-magnets, which 
operate the punches in the powerful perforating 
machine, each punch corresponding with each key 
of the piano. The pianist plays—the punches 
perforate—the record is produced ! 


This method of recording ensures absolute 
accuracy of reproduction, the length of the per- 
forations being determined by the period for which 
the key is held down. Thus staccato notes produce 
little round holes about 1-32 of an inch in diameter, 
a tribute to the agility of the fingers and also to 
the rapidity of the recording punches which are 
working at 4,000 pulsations per minute. The 
rhythm is determined by the spacing of the per- 
forations in the music roll as it passes through the 
recording machine at a uniform speed (usually 
8 feet in one minute), and this spacing is in exact 
accordance with the interval between the notes 
played by the pianist, so that when the music roll 
is placed upon a Duo-Art piano, and caused to play 
at the same speed, there must result an exact repro- 
duction of all the most subtle nuances of rhythm. 

Similarly the touch of the pianist is recorded 
and reproduced ; still by means of perforations in 
the music roll, in conjunction with the most in- 
genious mechanism, both in the recording machine 
wnd in the Duo-Art piano. By the use of only 
8 ‘“*dynamie controls ” no less than 32 variations 
of touch can-be produced, extending over the 


whole range of finger power, from the lightest 
pianissimo to the strongest accent, and in combina- 
tion with the well-known ‘ Themodist ” device 
(‘* Pianola’ patent) the melody is differentiated 
from the accompaniment, each having its own free 
modulation of tonal effect. 

Such fidelity of reproduction will not only per- 
petuate the artist’s performance, but will also 
show any errors of technique, and will record the 
stray wrong notes from which no pianist can 
entirely escape when playing passages requiring 
great force and extreme rapidity. One of the 
finest artists in playing a single composition re- 
corded no less than 360 false notes ! 

Fortunately there is a means by which the 
‘“ Duo-Art ’’ music roll can be edited under the 
supervision of the pianist, and every blemish easily 
and effectively removed, while omitted notes can 
be cut into their proper places; nor do _ the 
possibilities of editing end at note corrections ; the 
touch itself and even the rhythm can be improved 
upon if the artist so desires. These alterations are 
made by means of paper patches over the perfora- 
tions to be eliminated, or by neatly cutting such 
notes and ‘“‘ dynamic control ’’ perforations as may 
be required. The original record (signed by the 
artist) is then duplicated upon a “stencil,” from 
which all future copies are produced. 

It is obvious that when this revision of the 
record is carefully carried out under the direction 
of the pianist there will result a most finely finished 
interpretation. This is why Perey Grainger was 
moved to confess that his records represent him 
not merely as he did play, but—as he “ would like 
to play”! While Paderewski paid the greatest 
tribute to the artistic effect when, referring to the 
‘** Duo-Art ” record of his well-known Minuet, he 
said that listening to this gave him the same 
feeling in his heart as when he played it himself. 

Almost all the great pianists have recorded for 
the *“‘ Duo-Art”’ either in London or New York, 
and many interesting personalities have revealed 
themselves to the person in charge of the 
recording department. Pachmann’s quaint self- 
appreciation was delightfully illustrated when he 
prefaced his recording by saying: “I have heard 
Rubinstein play this piece, and Liszt also; they 
both played it beautifully—very beautifully, but— 
I shall play it much more beautifully!” Busoni 
stated that he used to be extremely particular 
about the accuracy of his technique, but now he 
did not care how many wrong notes he played, 
providing he obtained an artistic effect. This 
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Great Musicians of To-day 
IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 


Born Nov. 6th. 1860, in Podolia, a province of Russian Poland. From 1887 his career has been one continuous triumph. 
In England, France and America his fame has steadily increased with each of the many tours he has made. His 
return to the concert platform in the present year re-established him in the positicn of the greatest of living pianists. 


When Paderewski says 


‘*T welcome the opportunity to advise the general adoption of the instrument known 
as the ‘ Duo-Art,’’’ and when he entrusts his whole reputation to this instrument 
by recording exclusively for it, you must realise that the ‘‘ Duo-Art’”’ stands ina 
class distinct from any other piano-playing instrument. 


THE ‘DUO-ART’ Reproducing Piano 


reproduces the actual playing of the great pianists. 


Suppose you owned a piano on which Paderewski had played the great masterpieces of music. 
And suppose that in your own home, whenever you desired, this miraculous instrument would 
repeat these performances, as the master himself played them. 

This is precisely what the ‘ Duo-Art’ Piano does. It reproduces the playing of Paderewski, and not Paderewski alone, but 
all the other great pianists, and does it with absolute fidelity. Every element of tone, technique and expression is preserved, 
giving you a perfect reproduction of the Artist‘s original performance. 

The ‘ Duo-Art’ Piano is also a ‘ PianoJa’; and as such it endows you with the ability to play yourself and express 
your own ideas of interpretation. 

And finally it is a piano for ordinary hand-playing. There are three different pianos made as ‘ Duo-Arts’: The 
Steinway, Weber and Steck. Each of these is the leading instrument in its class. 


MAY BE PURCHASED ON TERMS TO SUIT YOUR CONVENIENCE. 
LIBERAL EXCHANGE ALLOWANCE ON YOUR PRESENT INSTRUMENT. 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue and Price Terms on Application. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, LIMITED 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Let living fingers play your dance accompaniments 

The ‘ Duo-Art’ reproduces not only the playing of great masters of the classics but also the playing of the 

chief exponents of dance music. The‘ Duo-Art’ offers a human touch, a perfect sense of time and rhythm that 
makes dancing a joy. 
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STEINWAY-WELTE 
REPRODUCING PIANOS 


USIC BY COMPOSERS 
AND ARTISTES 
WHO HAVE JOINED 

THE GREAT IMMORTALS 






CABINET 
PLAYER 





The Steinway-Welte Reproducing Piano 
Roll Catalogue contains rolls recorded 
by the following Great Artistes who are 
no more among the living. 


STEINWAY 

GRAND Carreno, Teresa Leschetizky, Theodor 
Debussy, Claude Mottl, Felix 
Dreyschock, Felix Nikisch, Arthur 
seg Annette Pugno, Raoul 
Grieg, Eduard Reger, Max 
Grue abi Alfred Reisenauer, Professor Alfred 
Humperdinck, Engelbert Saint Saéns, Camille 
Kleeberg, Clotilde Scriabine, A. 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero Stavenhagen, Bernhard 


What a wonderful opportunity to hear 
through faithful reproduction of time, 
touch and tempo the actual renderings of 
Immortals. Wherever placed the Ste/nway- 
Welte is a living presence in the room. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL - WIGMORE ST. 
LONDON 


General Agents for Great Britain— 





Reproducing Pianos and Welte Philharmonic Organs 




















_. WELTE-MIGNON 
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sounded a little alarming to the ‘ Duo-Art ” 
editor, who foresaw shoals of false notes which 
would have to be eliminated, because, although 
not very noticeable at a concert performance in a 
large hall, they would be rather too obvious in a 
drawing-room where the ‘ Duo-Art” is usually 
heard. However, the Busoni records were quite as 
free from blemish as those of the other great 
pianists. 

Lamond has taken much care with the editing of 
his records, and during his several visits has shown 
the versatility and wide vista of his thoughts by 
discussing many subjects, even extending to the 
immensity of astronomical investigation. Harold 
Bauer and Hofmann are both enthusiastic recorders 
for the ** Duo-Art”’; while the latter declares that 
he is greatly indebted to his own records which 
have revealed certain points in his playing he had 
not previously realised ; and, by taking advantage 
of the knowledge thus gained, he has attained even 


3 


8 


~1 


greater artistic success in his public performances. 

This is perhaps the highest compliment payable 
to the ** Duo-Art,” that it nut only serves as a most 
valuable educational medium, already in use at 
the Royal College of Music, the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Guildhall School of Music, and many 
other similar establishments throughout England and 
America, but it has also proved to be of real value 
to the recording artists by enabling them to hear 
themselves as others hear them. 

[The lecture given by the author at the Royal 
Institution on February 19th, was in the nature of 
a demonstration cf the following article; and 
included charts showing the comparative rhythms 
and touch-values in two records of the first four 
bars of the Raindrop Prelude (Chopin), as played 
by Busoni and Pachmann. Miss Lilian Southgate 
played a duet for two pianos with a Duo-Art Cortot 
roll; and M. Jean Pouguet played a violin sonata 
(César Franck) with another Duo-Art roll. ] 


8 


Terms and Marks of Expression 
on Rolls 


The following list will be found useful by beginners, and should be retained for reference. Further 
explanations of musical terms and abbreviations will be included in later numbers. 
Abbreviation or Term. Pronunciation. Explanation. 
on ; =Accelerando Aht-chehleh-rahn’doh Quicker. 
Adagio 3 - Ah-dah’joh Very slow. 
Ad lib. =Ad libitum .. Ad li’bitum At player’s discretion. 
Agitato ‘ Ah-jeetah’toh Agitatedly. 
Al fine .. - Ahl-fee-’neh ‘ .. To the end. 
Allargando Ahl-lar-ga’hndoh . . .. Enlarge. 
Allegretto Ahl-lay-grét-toh - .. A degree slower than Allegro. 
Allegro Ahl-leh’groh Lively. 
Andante Ahn-dahn’-teh Slow. 
Andantino Ahn-dahn-tee’noh .. A degree slower than Andante. 
Animato Ahn-ee-mah’toh .. Spirited. 
Appassionata .. Ah-pahs-see-ohnah’tah Impassioned. 
Brillante Bree-lahn’teh Brilliantly. 
Cadenza Kah-den’tsah ies An interpolated flourish played ad lib. 
Capriccioso.. “s .. Kah-preet’choh-soh Capriciously, fancifully. 
Con Forza. we .. Kon fohr’tsah With force. 
Con Fuoco... we .. Kon fooh-oh’koh With fire. 
Con Moto ssi Kon Moh’to With movement. 
Con Spirito .. es Kon Spee’-ree-to With spirit. 


Cres. =Crescendo Kreh-shen’doh .. 








.. Gradually louder. 








io 4) 


Abbreviation or Term. 
Decres. = Decrescendo 
Dim. = Diminuendo 


x 
4 
4e ee 


Energico 
Espressivo 
F.=Forte mis 
F.F.=Fortissimo 
Fine 

Giocoso 
Grandioso 
Grazioso 
Languido 
Largamente 
Larghetto 
Largo 

Lente 

Lento .. 5% 
M.F.=Mezzo-forte 
Maestoso 3° 
Mareato 

Meno 

Moderato 

Molto 

Mosso 
Misterioso 

Non . «« 
P.=Piano 

P.P. =Pianissimo 
Piu 

Poco 
Poco-a-poco 
Pomposo 

Presto .. 

Quasi 


Rall or R.=Rallentando 
Rit. = Ritenuto 

Rinf. = Rinforzato 
Risoluto 

Rubato 


Scherzando .. 

Sempre 

Senza 

Strepitoso 

Stringendo 

Tempo (T. Angelus) 

Tempo di Gavotta 
Do. Minuetto 
Do. Marcia 
Do. Valse 
Do. Primo 
Do. Giusto 

> =Sforzando - 

@ =Pause 


>= Do. =e 
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Pronunciation. 


Deh-kreh-shen’doh 
Dee-meen-oo-en'doh 
. ae aS 
En-nair’ jee-koh 
Es-spress-see’voh 
Fohr’teh .. 
Fohr-tee’simmoh 
Fee’neh 

J ee-oh-coh’soh 
Grahn-dee-oh’soh 
Grah-tsee-oh’soh .. 
Lahn’gee-doh 
Lahr-gah-men’teh 
Lahr-ghet’-toh 
Lahr’goh 

Len’teh 

Len’toh ss 
Med’dzoh fohr’teh 
Mah-eh-stoh’-zoh 
Mahr-kah’toh 
Meh’noh — 
Moh-deh-rah’toh .. 
Mohl’-toh . 
Mos’-soh sits 
Mees-teh-re-oh’zoh 
Nohn 

Pee-ah’noh ae 
Pee-ah-nees’see-moh ae 
Pee-oo 

Poh’koh .. te 
Poh’koh-ah-poh’koh 
Pom-poh’-zoh 
Press’toh 

Quah’see 


Rahl-len-tahn’doh 
Ree-teh-noo’toh .. 
Reen-fohr-tsahr’toh 
Ree-so-loo’toh 
Roo-bah’toh 


Skair-tsahn’doh 
Sem’preh 
Sen’tsah .. on 
Stray-pe-toh’-soh. . 
Streen-jen’doh 
Tem’poh .. 7 ne 
Tem’poh dee Ga-voh’tah 
Do. dee Mee-noo-eh’toh 
Do. dee Mahr’chah 
Do. dee Valse 
Do. pree’moh 
Do. jee-oos’toh 
Sfohr-tsahn’doh 


Explanation. 
rradually softer. 
Do. do. 
And. 


Energetically. 
With expression. 
Loud. 
Very loud. 
The finish. 
Jocosely. 
Grandly. 
Gracefully. 
Languidly. 
Enlarged or broad style. 
Slow. 
Slower than Larghetto. 
A passage to be played slowly. 
Slow (‘* draggy ”’). 
Moderately loud. 
Majestically. 
Marked, emphatic. 
Less. 
Moderate. 
Very, much. 
Movement. 
Mysteriously. 
Not. 
Soft. 
Very soft. 
More. 
A little. 
Little by little. 
Pompously. 
Very quick. 
In the style of 
To retard (slower). 
Slower and softer by degrees. 
Slower at once. 
Reinforce tone. 
Resolutely. 
Robbed—performer to accel. or ral. 
under stress of emotion. 
Light, sportive style. 
Always. 
Without. 
Impetuously. 
Pressing on (accel.). 
In time. 
In time of a Gavotte. 
Do. Minuet. 
Do. March. 
Do. Valse. 
First or original time to be resumed. 
Just or strict time. 
Emphasise or accent the note. 
Silent pause in space or on Angelus 
line. 
Pause on note. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PLAYER-PIANO 


author once set himself the task of writing < 

chapter ‘‘On Snakes in Ireland,’ the sum 
and substance of which was ‘“* There are no Snakes 
in Ireland ” ? 

We ourselves have started out with the laudable 
intention to pen the story of the origin of the player- 
piano, and all we can truthfully say of it is that it 
is lost in obscurity. 

Yet our investigations were not altogether 
barren, and perhaps it will interest our readers if 
we record the full extent of information we were 
able to glean from various sources. 

We learn that as far back as 1827 pneumatic 
leverage for organs was in use, and that a develop- 
ment of this was effected in 1841, when the leverage 

yas carried through from keyboard to pipes. 

Here then was the first of the two active prin- 
ciples of the player-piano—a mechanical force* in 
substitution for manual. 

We now go back to 1802, in which year, it is 
said, a French loom-maker devised a means of 
weaving patterns through the use of perforated 
cardboard rolls travelling over a perforated cylinder, 
and that subsequently attempts were made to 
apply this principle to musical instruments. 

In this idea we have the germ of the second 
operative principle of the player-piano, the sub- 
stitution of, let us say, mechanical brains* for 
human. 

We now see that we have the two essential 
factors for the player-piano, viz., pneumatics and 
perforated paper—the piano action and the roll. 

Here comes the question, who first welded the 
two into one co-ordinate whole ? 

It appears that in 1842 the first patent was 
taken out in Paris for production of music by 
means of perforated sheets, probably an instrument 
which was the precursor of the organette, which 
some of us still remember. It has been said that 
a patent for a keyboard player-piano was taken 
out in the United States in 1860, and there is good 
authority for stating that it was in 1863 the 
Pianista was invented by one, Fourneaux of Paris, 
‘““a device which played the piano keys by means 
of fingers operated by a crank” or handle, similar 
to the street piano pattern. 

Not so very long ago a Mr. McTammany pleaded 
his claim (we believe in the pages of the Musical 
Courier) to the credit of being the original inventor 
of the player-piano. The following extract from 
the New York Daily Mail provides a romantic 


D:« not a well-known American humorous 








* We are aware this is not a definition to satisfy the 
scientist or the mechanical engineer, but it serves our present 
purpose. 


chapter in our story and gives some credence to 
the claim : 


In the suburbs of Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1845, 
there appeared on this planet one of those extraordinary 
children that apparently come from some celestial sphere 
of harmony, all heedless of early conditions, and as is 
often the case, born in the poorest kind of an abode. The 
boy’s father, after managing to obtain passage money, 
sailed to seek his fortune in the New World, and the family, 
left behind, often faced actual want. The mother worked 
out by the day. The grandmother looked after the 
humble home and the children, of whom the wonder-boy 
was the eldest. 

After a few months at school, he, too, had to add his mite 
to the family support. In spite of his poverty, however, 
he loved books, and above all else he loved music. 

The latter trait, which amounted to a passion, brought 
him into conflict with his grandmother, a woman of iron 
will, a Scotch Presbyterian of the old school, who looked 
upon musical instruments as inventions of the devil. So 
her little grandson, to whom she gave private instruction 
during spare moments, was obliged to hide from her his 
early craving for forbidden things. 

His first transgression was a tin whistle, which cost him 
a hard-earned penny. The whistle had holes for his 
fingers and Apollo himself could not have played it better 
than our young enthusiast in the coal shed where granny 
could not hear him. 

Emboldened by his success, he next borrowed a fiddle, 
but when she caught him practising upon the ungodly 
thing she ruthlessly destroyed it, and he was obliged to 
pay for it, in very small instalments extending over what 
seemed an eternity of time. 

Being engaged as an errand boy to a fishmonger, it 
happened one day that he was sent to deliver a purchase 
at the very house in which his mother was cleaning, and 
in that grand place he obtained his first glimpse of a piano. 

Years afterward, in America, to which the struggling 
father was at last enabled to bring his family, the boy was 
given a chance to learn the piano, and failed ; and it was 
discovered that he could never become a pianist. His 
fingers had been stiffened by his hard labours at chain- 
making on the Clyde. The chains which he had held for 
others to forge had slipped over his own hands. 

Did he despair? No; for after many adventures, 
desperately wounded as a soldier boy of nineteen in the 
Civil War, he awoke one day in the hospital at Nashville 
and found the solution. He could never play the piano 
artistically with his own hands, so he invented an instru- 
ment with eighty-eight fingers by means of which he could 
achieve still greater results. And thus the miracle of his 
being was revealed. He was the wonder-child to study 
out and originate the perforated music roll which, with 
the mechanism designed for its use, was destined to bring 
happiness to millions. 

But there were further struggles, poverty, and disap- 
pointments, until finally, in a garret in Tremont Street, 
Boston, he was enabled to get his invention into the hands 
of the people. It was in the form of a small instrument 
known as the organette, and he sold the first one to a 
sailor, who spread its fame upon the seven seas. 

Later its larger forms were placed upon the market by 
enterprising firms, until the player-piano became a house- 
hold word, and is to-day a most potent factor for music in 
the home. And as long as there is a home on earth, and 
its people love music, must be remembered the name of 
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John MeTammany—the wonder-boy—who unlocked the 

floodgates of melody and harmony for all mankind. 

If America was not the birthplace of the player- 
piano it undoubtedly was the land of its adoption, 
for between the dates of the appearances of the 
‘‘ nianista ’’ and the electric reproducing piano of 
to-day some thousand or more patents have been 
taken out in America for improvements in the 
mechanism of the piano-player, the player-piano 
and the electric-piano, and we recently saw it 
recorded in one of our contemporaries that in 
most localities in America fully 75 per cent. of 
pianos sold are one or other of the above-mentioned 
mechanically-aided pianos. 

To revert to the period we had arrived at in our 
story, we are told in the olian Magazine (to which 
we are indebted for much of our information) that 
most of the inventions following the period of the 
introduction of the ‘*‘ Pianista”’ provided for the 
mechanism within the piano as at present, but that 
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A PILL TO PURGE 


If this player-piano supplement reaches any 
readers without THE GRAMOPHONE, of which it is the 
new bantling, it is perhaps wise to inform them that 
the London Offices are at 25, Newman Street, W. 1 
(Museum 353); that the February number is 
No. 9; that back numbers (except No. 2) are still 
available, and that there is a capital spring-back 


a 
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the instrument which in 1897 successfully emerged 
from the competitive inventions was of the attach- 
ment (or player) type, and that in the latter year 
the patent of this device was filed under the title 
of the ** Pianola.” 


The locale of our story is now brought right 
home, for we are further told that the first ‘‘ piano- 
las’ to arrive in this country were sold during the 
Christmas season of 1899. 

We purpose later on dealing with the evolution 
of the player-piano (which term includes all three 
of the types above referred to) from the proto- 
type to the latest development, and this will form 
an epilogue to our story; meanwhile, from what 
we have already set down, the obvious conclusion 
one must arrive at is that the player-piano of to-day 
is the product of not one but many inventions 
extending over the whole period from the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


a 


MELANCHOLY. 


binding case which is useful for preserving copies as 
they are issued, 3s. 6d. (postage 6d.). But the 
simplest way for anyone to find out more about 
THE GRAMOPHONE is by ordering it regularly from 
musie shop, book-stall, gramophone dealer, or news- 
agent ; or by sending a yearly subscription to the 
Manager, 25, Newman Street, W. 1, 7s. 6d. post free. 


a 








Have you read 


Compton Mackenzie’s 


ALTAR STEPS 


and 


PARSON’S PROGRESS ? 


He is now writing 
THE HEAVENLY LADDER, 


which will complete the trilogy 








NICOLAI NADEJIN 
Song Recital 


under the auspices of 


The GRAMOPHONE 


at the 
AEOLIAN HALL, New Bond Street 
at 8,30 p.m, 
on FEBRUARY 6th 





Tickets at half-price to readers of the Gramophone who send 
a remittance to 25, Newman Street, W.1, before the 6th, viz. 
(with tax) 11/9, 6/9, 3/3 and 1/9 (unreserved). 
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MUSIC ROLLS 


NOTES ON 


NDER this heading we propose every month 
to include notes on pieces of music which are 
available on piano rolls. We shall weleome 
any contributions from our readers, which should 
be addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 25, Newman 
Street, London, W.1. 
I. CHOPIN. 2nd Ballade in F. Op. 38. 

This work was composed in 1838, and dedicated 
to Schumann. It was sold to the publishers for a 
sum equal to about £25. Huneker wrote of this 
Ballade: ‘It follows a hidden story, and has the 
quality of great, unpremeditated art.” 

Here is a picturesque description of the work, 
taken from Mr. Ashton Jonson’s Handbook on 
Chopin: ‘“ The theme dies away and we are left 
pondering on a softly reiterated A natural. Sud- 
denly the storm bursts ff, presto con fuoco. Its 
first onslaught is, however, brief and the first 
theme recurs. ‘ But life is never the same again,’ 
and the innocent simplicity of the beginning never 
returns. Other moods follow in rapid succession— 
thoughtful, argumentative, passionate, and then 
once more the storm, but this time culminating in 
the terrific shuddering catastrophe of the Coda. 
An abrupt pause, like a catch of the breath, and 
then the sobbing, broken reference to the first 
theme, with its questioning close and the deep, 
deep sigh of the closing bars. ‘ But yet the pity 
of it, O, the pity of it.’” 

Evidently Mr. Jonson was linking up the various 
episodes with incidents in the life of the composer, 
but in this connection it has been stated that 
Chopin was not a writer of programme music. 
That may have been so as a general rule, neverthe- 
less we have it on the authority of Schumann that 
Chopin told him this Ballade had been inspired by 
a poem of Mickiewicz (‘‘ Le Lae de Willis.’’) 

It has been stated by another authority on 
Chopin that ‘“ undoubtedly this Ballade is a story 
of the country, a love tragedy with a betrayal and 
a terribly tragic ending.” 

The question arises, did Chopin either compose 
it, or appropriate it, as his own life-story ? 

In considering the subject we must remember 
Schumann states that when Chopin played the 
work to him it ended in F, so that the tragic finale 
must have been a later addition, probably made 
during or subsequent to the composer’s visit to 
Majorea with George Sand in 1838 for the benefit 
of his health. In her novel, ‘“* Lucrezia Floriani,”’ 
this lady wrote of Chopin that he was a ‘ high- 
flown, consumptive, and exasperating musician,” 
and the conditions of the sojourn at Majorca were 
doubtless such as to try the tempers of both. One 


may naturally assume, therefore, that there had 
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been quarrels and a threatened rupture, and that 
Chopin had a morbid foreboding of the end, thus 
accounting for the addition to, and the sadness of, 
the close of the Ballade. 

In such circumstances the composition may be 
taken to be the life-story of the composer; _ but 
whether it is so or not it is confessedly a tone- 
poem, and whether it pourtrays personal emotions 
or nature’s convulsions it is a marvellously vivid 
and pathetic work. 

For the information of those who have the 
Ballade in ordinary 88 or 65 roll form it may be 
mentioned that it is in 6-8 measure, and that, in 
starting, there is a crotchet rest in the first full 
bar, and further that, counting 2 in the bar, the 
melody starts on the second beat in bar 2 and the 
phrase sections correspondingly occur in each 
fourth bar. On the return of the original theme a 
varied expression is required to agree with the 
style of context, whether of peace or passion. The 
culminating contrast is where the epilogistic and 
effective closing bars commence, after the final 
crescendo in the rising passages. It grips one, and 
under its influence leaves one spellbound. 

II. Estporr. Gentle Spring. Op. 44. 

Stepan Esipoff is a nom de plume of Arthur 
Bransby Burnand, a vocalist and instrumental 
composer, born at Croydon in 1859. Another nom 
de plume under which he also wrote is Anton 
Strelezki. His compositions are of the drawing- 
room type, graceful, melodious and easy, these 
attributes securing for him a fair amount of popu- 
larity. Gentle Spring is a gem of poetic fancy. 
Though comprising two sectional themes only, 
they are treated with such skill as to appeal to 
cultured listeners, and the executant should find 
delight in interpreting the composer’s message and 
meanings. These are not obscure, and any one 
with but a little artistic temperament can make 
much of the sketch, which is in 6-8 measure, and 
in well-defined, 4-bar phrases. The first theme is 
cantando, and ends with an expressive sigh, whilst 
the second theme is rendered appassionata, but 
closes tranquillo, the Coda section being morendo. 
The piece is a musical sonnet. 

III. M. Ewine. Wings of Glory. 

This is No. 2 of the suite entitled In 
Land. It is after the gavotte form, fanciful, 
tuneful, and neatly constructed. Being a hand- 
played piece its interpretation is already provided 
on and in the roll, but we really must give a com- 
plimentary reference to the rendering by Walter 
Morris, who has caught the right spirit of the 
piece. 


No. 5. 


Butterfly 
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IV. RUBINSTEIN. Kamennoi—Ostrow. 10. 


Portrait No. 22. 


Op. 


Anton Rubinstein, the eminent Russian com- 
poser and pianist, was born near Jassy, Bessarabia, 
near the Austrian frontier, on November 28th, 
1830, and died on November 20th, 1894. His 
works number nearly 500, and include almost 
every class of composi.ion from grand operas to 
popular morceaux, but it is by those pieces of the 
latter species he is best known to pianists to-day, 
and doubtless to most, through his simple but 
charming, though hackneyed, Melody in F. 

In general his style was modelled on that of 
Mendelssohn—broad melody and natural harmony, 
graceful or dignified as occasion demanded. 

As a pianist he was a master of technique, and 
the most formidable, if not the only real rival in 
his day, of Liszt. 

Kamennoi-Ostrow is, we believe, a collection of 
a series of 24 pictures, or impressions musically 
treated, of a visit of the composer to the Isle of 
Kamennoi in the Neva, a river in Russia which 
flows to the Bay of Cronstadt into the Gulf of 
Finland, passing through St. Petersburg, and which 
is frozen for about six months in the year. 

No. 22 of the series is written in 4—4 measure, 
and opens tranquilly, with a charming theme and 
a triplet accompaniment. Above it, which by its 
insistent reiteration gives one the idea of a tidal 
river or stream meandering by, there is a se7 nd 
subject of an agitated character, which suggests 
unrest or anxiety, and this period having passed, 
we are led back, through a cadenza, to the original 
subject, which in the end fades out of sight and 
hearing. 

The work, it may be mentioned, can be had as 
a violin solo, published under its title of ‘* Réve 
Angelique.” 


V. O'DONNELL. 


Mr. O’Donnell’s composition is truly a _ tone 
poem. Though short, it is a pretentious work in 
which the composer has given, in somewhat modern 
idiom, impressions at sunset, and these he has 
conveyed to us with true artistry. For its varying 
phases and periods he has found a corresponding 
musical expression, unconventional and _ poetic. 
It is not always a composer succeeds in conveying 
so much in so small a space. 

This work is the first of two lyric poems, and 
for effective exposition it calls for a little study to 
grasp what is lying below the surface, but it will 
repay the time and thought that may be expended 
on it. We purposed giving a brief analysis of it, 
but came to the conclusion that to do it adequate 
justice the performer should have the music before 
him. The bar-measures, tempi, and moods vary 
so frequently and suddenly it is impossible for 
us to give assistance to him by any general indica- 


When the Sun is Setting. 
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tions, or even by 
worth the outlay. 


VI. W. E. MILEs. 

This is a morceau somewhat of the species of 
Louis Ganne’s popular Mazurkas. It is an American 
publication, and is in itself melodious, but it can 
hardly be said that its title is well chosen, for 
there is not much in it suggestive of rustling leaves 
as in the case of such a piece, for instance, as 
Sinding’s “ Friihlingsrauschen.” Attention is par- 
ticularly called to the reiterated figure in the 
accompaniment, commencing at the fourth bare 
and carried through the strain. It lifts the them, 
above the level of the commonplace. 

BH @® 

If any reader has not already got his diary for 
this year—and even if he has—he should think 
seriously about buying “* The Music Trades Diary, 
Year Book, and Directory,’ which contains a 
quantity of information about player-pianos and 
gramophones, is thoroughly well got up and only 
costs 2s. 6d. in a cloth cover. At any rate, we have 
got a copy in the office and find it invaluable. It is 
published by E. D. Ernest and Co., 5, Duke Street, 


Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
BG ® 


When the Bliithner Company generously offered 
to lend the Editor a “ Carola” player-piano on 
which to try records sent for review they probably 
underestimated the difficulty of carrying out the 
offer. The Carola got as far as Guernsey safely, 
but up to the time of going to press it has got no 
further! It cannot be landed on the Island of 
Jethou except in very fine weather—and even then 
there are possibilities of damage to the delicate 
mechanism, of which we dare not think. So unless 
fortune as well as Neptune smile on the enterprise, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie is likely to spend many a 
weary day gazing across from his windows to 
Guernsey and meditating cynically upon the stacks 
of rolls which already surround him, mute grass- 
widows of music. 

GS @® 


The auspices for the success of a Player-piano 
Supplement would hardly be complete without any 
mention of Mr. J. D. N. Rorke, whose musical 
autobiography created such a sensation last year. 
Messrs. Broadwood have printed a quite charming 
article by him in praise of the player-piano (not 
merely of the Angelus, to which presumably he 
owes his happiness), called “The Happy Player- 
Pianist.””, Nothing more reasonable or more lofty 
in sentiment has been written about the mechanical 
piano. 


detail description, and it is 


Dancing Leaves. 
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REVIEWS OF 


ANIMATIC. 


58905. Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 11. Chopin. Played 
by B. V. Poznik. 8s. 6d. 

54475. Derniére Esperance, Op. 16. Gottschalk. 
8s. 6d. 

58421. Valse Caprice, Op. 148. Huber Hans. 
Played by Felix Wernow. 10s. 6d. 

58931. Overture: Fingal’s Cave. Mendelssohn. 

10s. 6d. 

58875A. Exhibition Pictures. Promenade No. 1. 
8s. 6d. 

58875B. Exhibition Pictures. Promenade No. 2. 


Played by Walter Glessking. 10s. 6d. 

Album for the Young. Schumann ‘* May,” 
‘** Spring Song,” ‘“* Romance.” 10s. 6d. 
each. 


58418. 


ARTISTYLE. 

(Prices: A, 5s.; B, 7s. 6d.; C, 10s.) 
88014c. Ballade, Op. 23, No. 1, @ Minor. Chopin. 
88027B. Grande Valse, Op. 42, A Flat. Chopin. 
88110c. Concerto, Op. 16, in A Minor. Grieg. 

C901F. Caprice in G (Genre Scarlatti). Paderewski. 
891454. La Boheme, Act I1., Valse di Musetta. 
88001. Hungarian Dance, No. 5, F Sharp Minor. 
933164. Two Pierrot Pieces. C. Scott. 
88187c. Waltz, Op. 34, No. 1. Moskowski. 

72344. Villanelle. E. dell’Acqua. (Artist Song 
Roll.) 


933154. Spoon River. P. A. Grainger. 


Dvo-Art. 

6580. Elegie. Massenet. Played by Huston Ray 

6587. Hansel and Gretel. Humperdinck. Played 
by Mills and Brooks. 

6604. Vdéglein. Danse Caprice. Grieg. Played by 
Uda Waldrop. 

6613. Dornroschen (Sleeping Beauty). F. Bendel. 
Played by Charles G. Spross. 

6630. Der Rosencavalier. R. Strauss. Played by 
Frank Longo. 

6643. Wedding March from Lohengrin. Wagner. 


Played by Robert Summers. 


My Player-piano is a Weber Duo-Art, from the 
Aeolian Co. I find that the Animatic rolls go very 
well on this instrument, but the time in most cases 
has to be altered, the pace increased from ten to 
twenty degrees on the Tempo indicator. The 
Artistyle rolls go well on it too, of course. 

Of the above rolls I found the Moussorgsky 
Exhibition Pictures very effective, and the second 
especially good. A good deal of the subtlety of 
these weird little sketches is lost, but they are 
very amusing to play. Schumann’s children’s 
pieces are always delightful, but we have all played 
the Merry Peasant, and most of the others, and 
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NEW ROLLS 


there does not seem to be much reason for repro- 
ducing anything so simple. Surely the pleasure 
of having a player-piano lies chiefly in performing 
impossible feats like concertos, and brilliant tech- 
nical things that are beyond the reach of the 
average person. I play the Merry Peasant much, 
much better than the Animatie does. The Hebrides 
Overture is well worth playing. A great deal of 
effect can be got out of this intensely Mendelssoh- 
nian music. The Chopin Valse is quite desirable, 
though that again is one that most of us have 
played possibly nearly as effectively, and the Valse 
Caprice of Huber Hans is very amusing to play, if 
quite undistinguished. Of Derniére Esperance the 
less said the better. It must have been. 

I have always wanted to play Moskowski’s 
Valse, Op. 34, but it didn’t seem quite worth while 
to work at it hard enough to play it as brilliantly 
as it should be played. With a little practice it is 
possible to get almost the necessary swing into this 
excellent roll. The Grieg Concerto is most exciting, 
and several times I found myself backing violently 
into the vocalion some yards away in my efforts 
to do justice to the sweeping rhythm of it. The 
Paderewski Caprice is a lovely thing and should be 
played with the soft pedal on all the time. Musetta’s 
Song roll is very short rations, and hardly worth 
the trouble of recording or playing. The Chopin 
Ballade and Valse are both splendid. 

Of the Duo-Art rolls by far the best is the 
Humperdinck Hansel and Gretel. Everyone ought 
to have that. It is beautifully played as well as 
lovely music. Trot de Cavalerie is very jolly to 
play, and the Dornroschen is effective drawing- 
room music. Véglein must have a light fluttering 
touch, and though I am sure Uda Waldrop has it, 
it simply won’t come off on the Duo-Art, however 
gently your foot presses. And as this piece has 
no raison @étre without it I wish something else 
had been chosen to come before Danse Caprice 
which is charming. Der Rosencavalier is always 
attractive, and this is a good roll to play. And 
finally the Wedding March from Lohengrin, if you 
are not tired of it, is a very satisfying roll. 


Just as we go to press a most wonderful electric- 
driven Steinway Welte Upright has arrived at 
the office. First impressions of it are enchanting, and 
I look forward to many happy hours with the rolls 
from the equally handsome catalogue. Of course, 
it is fearfully expensive, as it has every right to be ; 
and fearfully heavy, too—1,270 lbs.—so that it 
would break most people either to buy or to lift it. 
But what a perfect thing it is—a music Rolls Royce! 


Ft. 
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PLAYER-PIANO CORRESPONDENCE 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—I was pleased to see in your December 
issue that you have decided to add a player-piano 
section to your most interesting magazine. I have 
a player-piano and my boy has a gramophone. We 
each enjoy the records of the other, and, personally, 
I see no reason for hostility ; on the contrary, we 
welcome the change, which affords variety and 
relief from monotony. Piano solos on the gramo- 
phone are not to one like the genuine article, and, 
on the other hand, a transcription for piano of an 
orchestral piece does not afford the tone colour of 
the orchestral score. Therefore each is best in its 
own particular sphere. So I think you deserve 
our thanks for having the courage of your con- 
viction and I feel sure you need fear no adverse 
criticism. 

Wishing you the success you deserve in your 
extension. 

Yours truly, 
S. C. 

Kensington. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Referring to your addition of some 
pages for player-pianists, I wish to suggest you 
should provide us with some detailed descriptions of 
certain of the rolls. If space can be found for 
them I shall much appreciate them as an aid to 
their interpretation, and doubtless others will as 
well. Thanking you in anticipation. 


Yours obedienty, 
NOVICE. 
Highbury, London. 
[The above suggestion has been adopted, and I 
invite our readers to help us to make it a success by 
contributions on particular pieces of music.—ED. |] 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—Allow me very heartily to applaud 
your resolution to take the player-piano under 
your wing as well as the gramophone. 

There is no necessary antagonism between the 
two instruments. Nay, both may live happily side 
by side in the same room, with nothing but in- 
creased satisfaction to their possessor, for each in 
its different way will enable him to lay hold of the 
treasures of nmusical art. 


The player, having reached maturity first 
possesses a far wider range of material, including 
most of the great works of the past; also few 
would deny that, so far as piano literature is con- 
cerned, it is under present conditions the more 
satisfactory exponent. Still more important, it 
gives the music-lover scope for self-expression, 
affording him the fascinating luxury of putting 
his own interpretation on the works of the great 
masters, without incurring any anxiety as to 
executive difficulties! Juvenal was not the only 
man who disliked being a listener only. The defi- 
ciencies are mainly two. There are certain technical 
effects open to the pianist which are never quite 
obtainable on the player-piano, and—this of course 
affects the pianist as well—the music is in mono- 
chrome. 


To get musical colour we must turn to the 
gramophone, on which every possible kind of 
sound can be reproduced with greater or less 
fidelity, thus opening up entirely new fields of 
beauty : the song, the string quartet, the symphony. 
Thus the two instruments supply each other’s 
defects, and the possessor of one of them should 
not rest content till he possesses both. 


In any ease, sir, we need guidance and encourage- 
ment, such as your pages can supply. I still 
treasure some of the blue-bound copies of the 
Piano-Player Review, which under the expert 
editorship of Mr. Ernest Newman did so much in 
the days before the war to stimulate our enthu- 
siasm and improve our taste. Such guidance is 
needed more than ever to-day, especially (I think) 
by the ‘* piano-player,” for while the gramophonist 
is rapidly going ahead in the matter of good modern 
music, the ‘* player” is content to rest on the past. 
Study the monthly bulletins of new rolls, and vou 
will find they contain little but fox-trots, two-steps, 
and selections from the latest revues. The olian 
Company (and no doubt the other big firms) do 
their best from time to time to put better music 
before the public, but their efforts are not sup- 
ported, and such music is produced at a loss! No 
doubt there are some unfortunate persons who 
cannot appreciate anything but trash in the way 
of music, but one likes to hope they are in a 
minority. If you, sir, can persuade every reader 
to believe, if they do not already know by experi- 
ence, that goodness in music (as in persons) is not 
necessarily synonymous with dulness, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE will not have lived in vain. 


H. H. E. 
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TRIUMPH AUTO LTD., 
Triumph House . . . 187/191, Regent Street, 


(OPPOSITE GALLERIES LAFAYETTE) 
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= ra ‘The Triumph Auto is a capital cure “ny, 
= s for the hump.” “wy 
= s Join the number of Triumph Auto Pianists to- -day. A day’s delay “w, 
= s means a day of pleasure missed. The purchase can be made on easy “ny, 
= s terms and delivery will be made on a small deposit. Your convenience “ny 
= is considered in every way. Write for particulars or call. 


LONDON, W.1. 
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CAROL 


To those untrained artists whose temperament longs to 
give expression to itself in music which their untrained 
fingers cannot play, the CAROLA is a wonderful boon. 
It affords possibilities of touch and expression which 
have hitherto been beyond attainment on Player-Pianos. 


HE whole secret 
of piano-playing 
is ‘“‘touch,”’ It is 


touch which produces 
expression. 


‘“‘Execution’’—agility 
of the fingers— is 
merely a question of 
long practice and the 
drudgery of scales and 
exercises. Touch with- 
out execution may pro- 
duce pleasant music— 
execution without touch 
can only produce noise. 


With the CAROLA 
Player-Piano the _per- 
former controls the 
touch just as accurately 
as if he were playing by 
hand. 

The pedals have a 
much more immediate 
control over the ham- 
mers than has _pre- 
viously been achieved. 


The slightest emphasis on the pedals gives an im- 
mediate response on the notes, thus enabling any 





Descriptive Booklet on request. 


A Player-Piano with 
a Human Touch. 


chord or passage to be 
emphasised or softened 
at will. 

The performer has left 
to him what, after all, 
is the real joy of piano- 
playing—the expression. 
The interpretation of a 
piece is his own indi- 
vidual performance,and 
not a mere mechanical 
response to _ physical 
effort. 

This feature is a veri- 
table boon to those 
whose inborn talent for 
music has hitherto been 
stifled for want of a 
player-piano on which 
they can give expres- 
sion to their natural 
gifts. 

The CAROLA can be 
supplied in the famous 
BLUTHNER and other 
well-known makes of 
pianos. 


It may be had on convenient instalment payments. 
Any make of piano taken in part exchange. 


BiirHNer és Co. Ltd., 7-1 3, Wigmore St., London, 
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